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WINTER EVENING 
By J. R. Miller 



THE ART OF MAKING MONOTYPES 

Nothing in the realm of art yields more pleasure or gives more 
scope to the expression of an artistic temperament than monotyping. 
The fact is, to make successful monotypes temperament is the first and 
greatest essential. The method by which monotypes are produced 
makes the result more or less of an uncertainty until the impression 
is made from the plate. When success attends one's efforts, the 
surprise is little less than intense delight. 

To paint a picture upon the plate so as to attain the desired varia- 
tions of tone on one's print requires careful study and no mean degree 
of dexterity. The more intensely one feels one's picture upon the 
plate the more beautiful will be the result. Any one after a little 
experimenting can make a monotype, but to make one that shall be 
pregnant with feeling, expressing sentiment in an effective and simple 
way, requires a temperament in which are found those qualities that 
make a Whistler or a Haden rise above the great mass of workers in 
the art of etching. 

Setting aside the natural qualifications essential to the production 
of pictures of merit, the process of making monotypes is very simple. 
The materials needed are paper, printers' ink, a zinc plate, some 
linseed oil, some well-worn brushes, and a common letter press, such 
as is used in office work. As a diversion to the artist, the work yields 
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great pleasure, and I believe is a sure means of promoting artistic 
growth. The thought given to composition, and the careful consider- 
ation given to massing light and shade, can but be a benefit to anv 
one who attempts the art. As a critical mentor of one's drawing, 
the monotype is a sure test. The print is a reversal of one's painting 
on the zinc plate, and reveals defects of drawing as does the mirror. 
The kind and quality of material used for monotyping play an 
important part. The paper, for instance, should be white, and of 
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medium hard quality, not glazed, but sufficiently porous to absorb the 
ink. If the paper is too hard it will blur, if too soft or porous it 
will absorb the ink too quickly, and the impression disappears into 
the paper and all the labor has been lost. I find that paper used for 
the printing of music is the best for this purpose. As to brushes, I 
would recommend old, worn-out, flat bristle brushes. I have used 
brushes of this kind with but five or six bristles left in them with the 
greatest success. If one has no such brushes convenient, one may 
take new, flat bristle brushes and draw them over fine sandpaper, 
until one has rubbed them down to single bristle thickness, always 
having in mind to keep the full length of the bristles. This makes a 
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very desirable brush for the work, and in fact, for oil or water-color 
painting. Wide latitude, of course, is left to individual preference. 

Another important item is the quality of printers' ink used. I 
prefer this ink because of its quick drying quality and its intense 
blackness. The ink, as one buys it, is usually very thick, but it can 
readily be reduced with a small quantity of linseed oil. The oil also 
prevents the ink from drying too fast, which one will find is a good 
feature. The zinc plate upon which the sketch is made should be of 
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the heavy kind and very smooth, although not necessarily polished, 
because on a highly polished surface the ink would be apt to run and 
spoil one's work. If the material is carefully considered, the work 
will be facilitated, and the results will be more satisfactory. 

I usually select one of my best pencil sketches — to speak of my 
own experiments — and proceed to copy or paint it on the zinc plate, 
using the brush as if it were a pencil, working as rapidly as possible, 
and very much as one would make a free-hand pencil sketch or pen- 
and-ink drawing. The artist should work in his deep shadows and 
strong tones first, and his fine and delicate lines last. Naturally the 
fine lines dry more quickly than the heavy ones, and for this reason 
mainly I work the more delicate lines last. 
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BEGINNING OF AUTUMN 
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When one's 
sketch is done one 
should place the 
paper over it and 
put it in an ordi- 
nary letter-press. 
The wheel should 
be turned slowly 
until the pressure 
has been sufficient 
to reproduce the 
drawing. The 
paper should be 
removed carefully 
so as not to blur 
the print. To 
avoid blurring one 

should lift the paper squarely. Should the print be satisfactory, 
well and good; if not, a second trial may bring a better result. 

The process is thus a simple one, but nevertheless it requires cer- 
tain skill that is born of experience in order to secure desired results. 
One can give monotypes a beautiful tone by passing over the work 
when dry a camel's-hair brush dipped in linseed oil. If one wishes 
to color the monotypes one may use a thin solution of copal varnish 
instead of oil, brushing it over the entire work or print. When the 
print is nearly dry the desired colors should be worked over it with 
soft pastel. The varnish acts as an adhesive, and will hold the color 

permanently to the 
paper. Thus some 
charming color 
effects can be at- 
tained. 

"^t Monotypes offer 
almost endless pos- 
sibilities to those 
who love to experi- 
ment, and this at 
a very small out- 
lay for material. 
There is much in 
the quality of mon- 
otypes that comes 
only with earnest 
effort and experi- 
ence. The lighter 
S R UM ^ E *r,? AY the tones desired 

By J. R. Miller 
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the less the deposit upon the zinc. Where one's extreme high lights 
come on the plate this part should be left untouched upon the zinc. 

Monotyping, like etching, is considered by some authorities as an 
imperfect art. It should be remembered, however, that artistic 
temperament will find expression, no matter what may be the mode 
or means chosen. A little experience will prove to the experimenter 
that earnest effort born of a sympathetic temperament will bring 
results that will prove the art worthy of consideration. 

It is well to remember that the print made from the zinc plate 
will be less positive than the original drawing. Experience will teach 
one just how to accentuate certain touches, so that they will be well 
defined, while other parts will retire and become more atmospheric. 
Indeed, to attain truth of tone, relationship of values, will require 
careful judgment in the painting upon the plate. The quality of 
prints attained will, of course, depend wholly upon the skill and 
appreciation of the artist. He who can grasp the essential, who can 
appreciate the picturesque in nature, will find no trouble in attaining 
satisfactory results in making monotypes with the suggestiveness and 
surprising accidental effects which are constantly asserting themselves. 

John R. Miller. 
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